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The  Federal  Government  has  enacted  numerous  housing  programs  in 
the  past  32  years.   The  scale,  complexity,  and  periodic  revisions 
to  these  programs  requires  expert  and  constant  interpretation  and 
evaluation. 

The  Philadelphia  City  Planning  Commission  has  assembled  this  biblio- 
graphic guide  to  recent  literature  that  deals  with  these  programs. 
The  publications  we  have  included  here  were  selected  for  their  use- 
fulness in  defining,  explaining,  and  evaluating  current  Federal 
housing  programs. 

This  bibliography  consists  of  three  parts:   The  first  part  covers 
those  reports  which  discuss  the  Federal  programs  from  a  national 
perspective  and  in  terms  of  general  applicability.   The  second  sec- 
tion includes  those  studies  which  describe  Philadelphia's  exper- 
ience with,  or  need  for,  the  programs.   The  third  part  describes 
each  of  the  current  programs  and  contains  a  reference  index  to  the 
reports  which  discuss  aspects  of  each  program  in  detail. 

Hence,  this  publication,  by  briefly  summarizing  each  report,  will 
give  the  reader  more  than  just  a  list  of  book  titles.   The  biblio- 
graphy should  prove  helpful  to  all  those  involved  in  the  problems 
of  housing:   the  public  officials,  nonprofit  sponsors,  private  de- 
velopers, students  of  urban  affairs,  concerned  citizens,  and  the 
housing  consumers. 
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HOUSING:   A  NATIONAL  PERSPECTIVE 
OF  PROGRAMS  AND  ISSUES 


How  does  the  layman,  or  even  the  professional  in  these  days  of 
information  overload,  gain  an  understanding  of  housing  problems 
and  available  Federal  programs?   While  much  of  the  needed  infor- 
mation has  been  collected,  it  is  often  inaccessible,  it  is  usually 
overwhelmingly  bulky,  and  it  is  frequently  couched  in  technical 
language. 

For  those  interested  in  the  Federal  laws  pertaining  to  housing  and 
urban  development,  Congress  provides  a  compendium  entitled  Basic 
Laws  and  Authorities  on  Housing  and  Urban  Development  which  is 
periodically  revised  and  reprinted  to  reflect  changes  and  amendments 
in  legislation.   This  document  contains,  in  pristine  legal  form, 
all  of  the  current  titles  and  sections  of  the  National  Housing  Act, 
as  amended,  as  well  as  pertinent  portions  of  related  housing,  insur- 
ance, renewal,  urban  and  regional  development,  anti-poverty,  and 
equal  opportunity  legislation.   The  most  recent  edition  is  dated 
January  31,  1969.   (Available  from  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402;  price  $4.00.) 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD),  which 
is  the  Federal  agency  responsible  for  administering  the  housing 
laws,  has  prepared  and  published  sets  of  regulations  for  each  of 
its  housing  programs.   These  regulations  put  forth  the  rules  and 
procedures  which  public  agencies,  private  groups,  and  individuals 
must  follow  in  order  to  receive  Federal  assistance.   These  guide- 
lines are  known  collectively  as  HUD  Handbooks.   The  regulations  are 
quite  complex  (as  well  as  numerous),  and  they  require  considerable 
expertise,  experience,  and  advice  in  reading  them.   (Available 
from  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20410.) 

Over  the  past  few  years,  a  large  number  of  persons  and  groups  have 
been  conducting  "housing  studies."  Two  official  Presidential 
bodies  have  recently  addressed  themselves  to  urban  housing  problems: 
The  National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems  (the  Douglas  Commission), 
and  the  President's  Committee  on  Urban  Housing  (the  Kaiser  Commission) 

The  mandate  of  the  Douglas  Commission  was  wide;  and  their  final 
report,  Building  the  American  City,  discusses  many  aspects  of  the 
urban  scene,  including  housing.   Indeed,  much  of  the  report  is  di- 
rectly concerned  with  housing  --  in  particular,  housing  programs, 
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codes  and  standards,  and  housing  cost  reduction.   The  Commission 
conducted  hearings  throughout  the  nation;  and  its  staff  and  con- 
sultants performed  research  studies  in  22  American  cities.  The 
result  is  a  highly  relevant  statement  of  the  major  problems  facing 
our  urban  areas,  with  recommendations  for  grappling  with  these  prob- 
lems. Each  of  the  Federal  housing  programs  is  appraised  in  light 
of  Congress's  original  objectives,  the  program's  accomplishments, 
and  suggested  improvements  for  future  operations.   The  recommenda- 
tions deal  almost  exclusively  with  what  the  Federal  Government  can 
do  to  improve  the  functioning  of  the  housing  programs.   (Available 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  20402;  price 
$4.50.) 

A  large  number  of  technical  and  research  reports  also  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Douglas  Commission.  The  following  list  includes  those 
which  have  been  issued  to  date: 

#1.   Impact  of  the  Property  Tax,  by  Dick  Netzer.   This  is  a 
study  of  the  effect  of  the  real  estate  property  tax  on 
urban  land  use,  housing,  and  government  finance.   (Avail- 
able from  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402;  price  $.20.) 

#2.   Problems  .of  Zoning  and  Land -Use  Regulations,  by  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Planning  Officials.   (Available  from 
Communication  Service  Corp.,  1333  Connecticut  Avenue,  M.W., 
Washington,  D.  C;  price  $2.50.) 

#3 .   The  Challenge  of  America's  Metropolitan  Population  Outlook : 
1960  to  1935,  by  Patricia  Leavey  Hodge  and  Philip  M.  Hauser. 
A  projection  of  city-suburban  growth  patterns.   (Available 
from  Government  Printing  Office;  price  $1.00.) 

#4.   The  Large  Poor  Family:   A  Housing  Gap,  by  Walter  Smart, 
Walter  Rybeck,  and  Howard  E.  Shuman.   An  analysis  of  the 
tremendous  shortage  of  public  housing  and  other  subsidized 
housing  for  families  of  five  or  more  persons.   The  study 
was  based  on  housing  and  family  income  statistics  obtained 
from  seven  large  cities,  including  Philadelphia.   (avail- 
able from  Communication  Service  Corp.;  price  $1.00.) 

#5.   The  Federal  Income  Tax  in  Relation  to  Housing,  by  Richard  E. 
Sliter.   (Available  from  Government  Printing  Office; 
price  $1.25.) 

#6.  Local  Land  and  Building  Regulation,  by  Allen  D.  Manvel. 

A  survey  of  the  number  of  agencies  involved  in  land  devel- 
opment and  building,  the  number  of  personnel,  salary  levels, 
comparison  of  existing  building  codes  and  model  codes, 
building  code  restrictions,  and  more.   (Available  from 
Government  Printing  Office;  price  $.55.) 
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#7.   Housing  America' 9  Low-  and  Moderate-Income  Families,  by 
Nathaniel  Keith.   A  review  of  current  Federal  housing 
programs.   (Available  from  Government  Printing  Office; 
price  $.40.) 

#8.   More  Than  Shelter,  by  George  Schermer  Associates.   A 
study  of  social  needs  and  programs  in  public  housing. 
(Available  from  Government  Printing  Office;  price  $1.75.) 

#9«   Housing  Conditions  in  Urban  Poverty  Areas,  by  Allen  D. 

Manvel.   A  statistical  survey  utilizing  U.S.  Census  data. 
(Available  from  Government  Printing  Office;  price  $.35.) 

#10.  Urban  Housing  Needs  through  the  1980' s:   Analysis  and 

Projection,  by  Frank  S.  Kristof.   A  measurement  of  sub- 
standard and  overcrowded  housing.   (Available  from  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office;  price  $1.00.) 

#11.  Zoning  Controversies  in  the  Suburbs:   Three  Case  Studies^ 
by  Raymond  and  May  Associates.   A  consideration  of  the 
issues  produced  by  increased  density,  residential  versus 
industrial  use,  and  unconventional  development.   (Available 
from  Government  Printing  Office;  price  $.75.) 

#12.  Three  Land  Research  Studies,  including  (1)  "Trends  in  the 
Value  of  Real  Estate  and  Land,  1956  to  1966,"  by  Allen  D. 
Manvel;  (2)  "Land  Use  in  106  Large  Cities,"  by  Manvel; 
and  (3)  "Estimating  California  Land  Values  from  Independent 
Statistical  Indicators,"  by  Robert  H.  Gustafson  and  Ronald 
B.  Welch.   (Available  from  Government  Printing  Office; 
price  $.70.) 

#13.  U.S.  Land  Prices:  Directions  and  Dynamics,  by  Grace  Milgram. 
(Available"  from  Government  Printing  Office;  price  $.75.) 

#14.  Legal  Remedies  for  Housing  Code  Violation,  by  Frank  P.  Grad. 
(Available  from  Government  Printing  Office;  price  $2.00.) 

#15.  Alternatives  to  Urban  Sprawl:   Legal  Guidelines  for  Govern- 
mental Action,  by  Fred  P.  Bosselman.   (Available  from  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office;  price  $.70.) 

#16.  How  the  Many  Costs  of  Housing  Fit  Together,  by  Elsie  Eaves. 
(Available  from  Government  Printing  Office;  price  $1.00.) 

#17.  New  Approaches  to  Housing  Code  Administration,  by  Joseph  S. 
Slavet  and  Melvin  R.  Levin.   (Available  from  Government 
Printing  Office;  price  $1.75.) 
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#18.  Fragmentation  in  Land-Use  Planning  and  Control,  by  James  G. 
Coke  and  John  J.  Gargan.  (Available  from  Government  Prim- 
ing Office;  price  $1.00.) 

#19.  Housing  Code  Standards:   Three  Critical  Studies,  by  Eric  W. 
Mood,  Barnet  Lieberman,  and  Oscar  Sutermeister.   The  devel- 
:nt,  objectives,  and  adequacy  of  current  housing  code 


opme 


standards,  administrative  provisions  of  housing  codes,  and 
inadequacies  and  inconsistencies  in  the  definition  of  sub- 
standard housing.   (Available  from  Government  Printing 
Office;  price  $1.00.) 

The  Kaiser  Commission  also  took  a  penetrating  look  at  the  nation's 
housing  problems.   Its  report,  A  Decent  Home,  concerns  itself  entirely 
with  housing.   A  major  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  role  of  the  private 
sector  in  alleviating  some  of  our  major  problems.   The  report  pre- 
sents an  historical  explanation  of  the  various  housing  programs.   In 
addition,  it  constructs  comparisons  between  the  various  programs; 
and  it  recommends  a  range  of  techniques  to  improve  the  housing  pro- 
grams then  in  existence  --  and  some  of  those  recommendations  were 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1968.   Wherever  pos- 
sible, the  report  illuminates  the  private  developer's  role  in  these 
public  programs.   (Available  from  Government  Printing  Office; 
price  $2.00.) 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  established  a  national 
goal  of  26,000,000  housing  units  to  be  produced  over  the  next  1C 
years.   A  measure  of  progress  toward  achieving  this  goal  is  made  in 
the  First  Annual  Report  on  National  Housing  Goals,  a  Message  to  the 
Congress  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  January  23,  1969. 
This  report  responds  to  the  1968  Housing  Act  by  outlining  in  more 
precise  terms  and  figures  the  production  plan  to  provide  those 
26,000,000  housing  units  in  the  coming  decade.   One  of  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  1968  Housing  Act  was  that  such  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress is  to  be  made  each  year  by  the  President,  to  serve  as  a  means 
of  measuring  and  analyzing  the  yearly  production  toward  meeting 
the  10-year  goals. 

Evaluations  are  presented  for  each  housing  program.   Housing  goals 
and  performance  are  related  to  the  general  national  economy  —  the 
availability  of  mortgage  capital,  manpower  resources,  availability 
and  costs  of  materials,  availability  of  building  sites,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  construction  industry.   This  evaluative  procedure 
will  specify  which  housing  goals  are  being  met,  which  are  not,  and 
why.   If  necessary,  the  report  will  offer  revisions  of  the  national 
goals  and  of  the  means  of  attaining  them.   The  President's  1969 
Report  also  provides  the  reader  with  an  extensive  explanation  and 
analysis  of  each  section  of  the  current  Housing  Act,  as  amended. 
(Available  from  the  Government  Printing  Office.) 
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The  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  recently 
published  a  large  fold-out  chart  providing  significant  information 
on  (1)  program  aids  for  owner-occupants,  (2)  program  aids  for 
prospective  owners,  (3)  rental  program  aids,  and  (4)  aids  for  non- 
profit sponsors.   This  capsule  digest  is  entitled  HUD  Residential 
Rehabilitation  Programs  (HUD-37-R) ,  October  1969.   (Available  upon 
request  from  HUD,  Washington,  D.  C.  20410.) 

The  Journal  of  Housing,  the  monthly  publication  of  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials,  is  a  constant 
source  of  information,  explanation,  experience,  and  advice  regard- 
ing housing  programs.   In  particular,  the  October  1969  edition  con- 
tains an  especially  useful  "Comparative  Analysis  of  Federally- 
Aided  Low-  and  Mode rate -Income  Housing  Programs,"  by  Peter  Marcuse 
(see  Volume  26,  Number  10,  pages  536-539).   This  article  includes 
a  digest  chart  of  the  most  important  Federal  housing  subsidy  pro- 
grams which  assist  low-income  home  ownership  and  rental  housing 
production. 

Another  explanatory  publication  of  housing  programs,  which  takes 
into  consideration  the  revisions  and  additions  introduced  by  the 
1968  Housing  Act,  has  been  produced  by  the  housing  staff  of  the 
Urban  Coalition.   The  booklet  is  entitled  Guide  to  Federal  Low-and 
Moderate-Income  Housing  and  Community  Development  Programs.  In  less 
than  24  pages  of  text,  there  is  a  clear  description  of  each  major 
housing  program,  explanations  of  broader  community  development  pro- 
grams, and  an  appended  list  of  HUD  regional  offices  and  FHA  insur- 
ing offices.  This  guide  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  Federal 
housing  programs.   (Available  upon  request  from  National  Urban 
Coalition,  1819  H  Street  N.W. ,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006.) 

The  National  Urban  Coalition  has  assembled  two  additional  pamphlets 
that  treat  other  aspects  of  low-income  housing.   One  discusses  the 
relatively  unexplored  area  of  state  actions  in  regard  to  housing 
and  community  development.   The  pamphlet,  titled  Agenda  for  Positive 
Action:   State  Programs  in  Housinp  and  Community  Development  (Novem- 
ber 1968),  bases  its  discussion  of  the  potential  role  of  the  states 
on  existing  legislation  and  public  activities  in  urban  development 
in  several  representative  states.  Examples  are  cited  from  among  the 
existing  programs  of  various  states.   The  "how-to"  action-oriented 
analysis  and  recommendations  cover  state  activities  which  can  in- 
crease the  housing  supply  and  housing  choice,  improve  building 
codes,  improve  relocation  assistance,  equalize  landlord-tenant  re- 
lations, enhance  community  development,  develop  new  communities,  and 
centralize  the  administration  of  state  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment programs.   (Available  upon  request  from  the  National  Urban 
Coalition.) 

The  most  recent  pamphlet  prepared  by  the  Urban  Coalition  is  Pointers 
for  Urban  Coalition  Housing  Task  Forces  (July  1969).   It  enumerates 
the  objectives  and  procedures  which  an  Urban  Coalition  housing  task 
force  should  follow.   It  also  answers  such  problems  facing  a  task 
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force  as:   relationships  with  other  groups  and  agencies,  staffing, 
membership,  study  versus  action,  and  approaches  to  city  housing 
problems.   The  list  of  "checkpoint"  questions  regarding  housing 
problems  are  valuable  policy  and  action  reviews  of  public  and  private 
institutions  involved  in  housing.   (Available  upon  request  from  the 
National  Urban  Coalition.) 

Many  other  groups  have  attempted  to  organize  and  simplify  the  pro- 
visions of  the  various  Federal  housing  programs,  in  order  to  make 
them  more  intelligible  to  the  interested  practitioner  or  layman. 
Each  group,  however,  orients  its  publications  toward  specific  audi- 
ences.  The  publications  discussed  below  each  have  a  perspective 
which  may  limit  their  individual  usefulness;  and  it  may  be  wise  to 
consult  all  of  them  to  gain  a  balanced  and  comprehensive  understand- 
ing of  the  programs  and  their  implementation. 

The  Realtor's  Guide  to  Housing  Programs .published  by  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  compiles  basic  information  use- 
ful to  realtors  in  determining  the  types  of  projects  that  can  be 
practically  and  profitably  developed  to  serve  the  needs  of  their 
communities.   While  emphasis  is  on  the  realtor's  role  in  housing 
production,  the  Guide  contains  other  useful  information;  especially 
in  regard  to  the  financing  of  the  selected  programs.   The  Guide 
explains  each  housing  program  in  terms  of  its  sponsorship  require- 
ments, types  of  construction  permitted,  maximum  loan  and  mortgage 
amounts,  financing  terms,  and  first  steps  to  be  taken  in  applying 
for  the  program  under  consideration.   A  second  edition  now  is  avail- 
able which  includes  the  program  changes  and  additions  introduced  by 
the  1968  Housing  Act;  and  subsequent  revisions,  as  they  are  enacted, 
are  supplied  to  purchasers  of  the  booklet.   (Available  from  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036;  price  $3.00.) 

A  major  effort  to  produce  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  Federal  housing 
programs  was  published  in  the  fall  of  1969  by  the  National  Institute 
for  Education  in  Law  and  Poverty.   The  report  is  entitled  Handbook 
on  Housing  Law,  a  two-volume  work  of  almost  1,000  pages  which  contain 
detailed  discussions  of  the  most  important  low-  and  mode rate-inc one 
housing  programs,  brief  comments  on  other  housing  programs,  and 
considerable  analysis  of  such  related  activities  as  code  enforcement 
programs,  redevelopment,  model  cities,  housing  discrimination,  em- 
ployment opportunities,  comprehensive  planning,  and  workable  program. 
Because  the  Handbook  is  intended  for  use  by  Community  Legal  Service 
attorneys,  it  emphasizes  the  rights  of  individuals  and  citizens' 
groups  involved  in  these  programs.   (Available  from  National  Institute 
for  Education  in  Law  and  Poverty,  Northwestern  School  of  Law,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  price  $10.00.) 

Community  action  agencies  will  find  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity's Community  Action  and  Urban  Planning  a  useful  booklet,  since 
it  discusses  how  such  community  agencies  can  initiate  and  expand 
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housing  programs,  better  utilize  public  resources,  and  enlist  com- 
munity support.   The  publication  describes  community  action  programs 
in  housing  and  in  community  improvement  and  development.   The  book- 
let is  aimed  at  instructing  the  community  action  agency  in  the  role 
of  effective  and  active  community  renewal  spokesman.   (Available 
upon  request  from  Community  Action  Program,  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, Washington,  D.  C.  20506;  identified  as  0E0  Pamphlet  C/CS-1.) 

Another  work  which  should  be  extremely  helpful  to  those  involved 
in  housing  programs  will  soon  be  published  by  Urban  America,  Inc. 
In  contrast  to  the  publications  just  cited,  this  book  (tentatively 
titled  Low-Income  Housing  Primer)  will  be  more  of  a  "how-to-do-it  ' 
manual  for  community-based  organizations  and  others  interested  in 
sponsoring  and  developing  low-  and  moderate-income  housing.   It  will 
introduce  the  prospective  sponsor  to  the  various  programs  and  their 
provisions,  and  will  present  the  steps  necessary'to  plan  and  imple- 
ment each  program.   The  volume  also  will  contain  extensive  discussions 
on  site  selection  and  design  considerations  for  new  and  rehabilitated 
structures.   None  of  the  other  publications  mentioned  above  addresses 
these  factors.   (Not  available  as  of  January  1970.) 

A  most  recent  addition  to  the  bibliography  of  publications  on  housing 
and  related  topics  is  the  Planning  and  Design  Workbook  for  Community 
Participation.   This  two-volume,  592 -page  document  was  prepared  for 
the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  by  the  Research 
Center  for  Urban  and  Environmental  Planning,  Princeton  University 
School  of  Architecture  and  Urban  Planning.   This  Workbook  is  intended 
as  a  primer  for  use  by  citizens'  organizations  who  wish  to  cooperate 
in  improving  their  communities.   The  publication  is  a  lengthy  and 
meticulous  handbook,  in  considerable  detail,  written  in  layman's 
language;  and  it  attempts  to  present  a  step-by-step  analysis  of  the 
procedures  which  a  community  group  should  accomplish  in  planning 
for  its  neighborhood.   The  Workbook  is  in  four  parts:  (1)  Planning 
and  Design  Aids,  (2)  Community  Activity  Planning,  (3)  Site  Planning, 
and  (4)  Dwelling  Unit  Design.   Housing  is  one  of  the  main  focal 
points  of  the  work,  although  "process11  is  emphasized  as  much  as 
"product"  throughout  the  document.   (Price:  $15.00.) 
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THE  LOCAL  PERSPECTIVE: 
THE  HOUSING  PROGRAMS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


Since  the  inception  of  the  Federal  housing  programs,  Philadelphia 
has  actively  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  program  benefits. 
The  experience  of  program  utilization  here  tells  us  more  directly 
what  Federal  housing  programs  can  and  cannot  do,  and  oftentimes 
why.   The  obstacles  may  be  in  the  existing  design  or  operation  of 
the  programs,  or  the  administrative  procedures  (both  Federal  and  ^ 
local)  which  can  make  an  already  complex  program  even  more  compli- 
cated, or  in  fiscal  difficulties  -  or,  indeed,  in  almost  uncount- 
able ways.   The  purpose  of  this  section,  however,  is  not  only  to 
introduce  publications  that  identify  obstacles  and  weaknesses,  but 
also  to  mention  constructive  material  that  will  facilitate  the 
understanding  and  recognition  of  housing  opportunities  as  well  as 
constraints . 

A  highly  instructive  text  on  the  workings  of  Philadelphia's  hous- 
ing programs  is  A  Citizen's  Guide  to  Housing  Programs  in  Philadel- 
phia, prepared  by  the  Housing  Association  of  Delaware  Valley. 
This  publication  contains  clear  and  concise  descriptions  of  many 
Federal,  State,  and  local  housing  programs  (and  related  activities) 
which  are  operating  in  Philadelphia.   Other  chapters  describe  the 
various  Federal  and  local  agencies  involved  in  administering  the 
programs.   These  pages  are  supplemented  by  a  directory  of  public, 
quasi-public,  and  private  agencies  concerned  with  housing  in  the 
Philadelphia  area.  A  feature  of  this  Guide  which  deserves  partic-^ 
ular  mention  is  its  stress  on  the  role  of  individuals  and  citizens 
groups  in  the  programs.   Additions  and  amendments  to  the  Guide, 
published  periodically  to  describe  changes  and  new  developnents 
in  housing  programs,  should  keep  this  publication  accurate  and 
up-to-date.   (Available  frcm  Housing  Association  of  Delaware 
Valley,  1601  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penna.  19103;  price 
$3.00.) 

In  addition  to  its  Guide,  the  Housing  Association  publishes  the 
results  of  its  continuous  research  into  many  aspects  of  the  city  s 
housing  problems.   These  papers  are  available  at  modest  prices, 
upon  request.   A  publication  of  particular  usefulness  is  the  Fublic 
Housing  Handbook  (November  1968),  which  was  prepared  to  assist 
public  housing  applicants  and  tenants  in  understanding  the  eligi- 
bility criteria,  and  their  rights  and  responsibilities.   (Available 
from  Housing  Association  of  Delaware  Valley;  price  $1.00.) 
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A  recent  statement  of  the  low-and  moderate-income  housing  situation 
in  Philadelphia  can  be  found  in  the  Final  Report  of  the  City's  Com- 
munity Renewal  Program.   That  1967  report  was  the  result  of  a  feder- 
ally-assisted study  which  assessed  the  City's  existing  resources  and 
indicated  the  further  efforts  which  were  required  in  its  physical, 
economic,  and  social  renewal.   A  significant  element  in  this  task, 
as  identified  by  the  Report,  is  the  City's  housing  program.   The 
Community  Renewal  Program  suggested  goals  and  measures  for  increas- 
ing the  supply  and  improving  the  quality  of  housing  in  Philadelphia, 
and  also  considered  the  problems  of  relocation  and  equal  opportunity. 

A  number  of  Technical  Reports  were  prepared  and  issued  prior  to  the 
Final  Report.   A  complete  list  of  those  documents  is  included  in  the 
last  appendix  of  the  Final  Report.   Those  studies  which  were  particu- 
larly relevant  to  our  present  focus  are  Philadelphia  Housing  Analysis: 
Trends  and  Outlook,  by  Gladstone  Associates  (Technical  Report  No.  14, 
published  in  1965),  and  The  Negro  Housing  Problem:   A  Program_for 
Philadelphia,  by  Charles  Abrams  (Technical  Report  No.  18,  published 
in  1966).   The  Community  Renewal  Program  is  valuable  not  only  for 
what  it  tells  us  about  housing  in  Philadelphia,  but  it  is  also  an 
important  document  by  which  to  measure  the  City's  policies  and 
accomplishments  in  regard  to  low-and  moderate-income  housing,  since 
the  City  Council  has  officially  adopted  and  approved  the  Report. 
(Community  Renewal  Program  reports  are  not  out  of  print,  but  may 
be  consulted  in  various  local  libraries  and  offices.) 

Another  official  statement  referring  to  Philadelphia's  experience 
with  the  Federal  housing  programs  is  contained  in  the  "Testimony 
of  the  Honorable  James  H.  J.  Tate"  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  Subcommittee  on  Housing,  delivered  March  14, 
1968.   In  his  remarks,  Mayor  Tate  summarized  the  City's  past  use 
of  Federal  housing  programs,  outlined  Philadelphia's  expected  goals 
for  the  next  five  years,  and  made  detailed  suggestions  for  improving 
the  Federal  housing  programs.   (See  "Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Legislation  and  Urban  Insurance,"  the  published  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
House  of  Representatives,  90th  Congress,  Second  Session;  printed 
by  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  1968.  Mayor  Tate's  testimony 
and  prepared  statement  are  contained  in  Part  I,  pages  228-262.) 

Some  months  ago,  Pennsylvania  Governor  Shafer's  Housing  Task  Force 
issued  its  three-part  report,  Better  Housing:   A  Social  Priority 
for  Pennsylvania.   While  the  report  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  existing  and  projected  problems  of  housing  on  a  state-wide 
basis,  the  discussions  and  recommendations  have  considerable  impli- 
cations for  Philadelphia.   The  extent  of  the  problem  as  identified 
in  that  text  is  based  on  projections  of  population  changes,  house- 
hold formations,  the  need  for  additional  units,  and  anticipated 
housing  production  by  the  private  sector. 
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The  projection  results  confirm  the  discouraging  national  findings, 
and  substantiate  the  need  for  more  low-and  mode rate -income  housing 
units,  which  is  not  being  met  by  present  and  expected  production 
levels.   The  Governor's  Task  Force  recommends  several  means  by 
which  the  State  could  increase  housing  productivity  -  for  instance, 
by  establishing  a  State  Housing  Development  Corporation.   (Avail- 
able from  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  Harrisburg, 
Penna.,  and  regional  offices  of  the  Department.   The  three  volumes 
of  the  report  are:   (I)  Summary  and  Recommendations,  (II)  Staff 
Report,  and  (III)  Appendices.) 

The  Douglas  Commission  (see  above,  page  2)  visited  twenty-two 
American  cities  in  order  to  study  and  understand  the  origins  and 
consequences  of  our  urban  ills.   The  visits  included  field  in- 
spections and  hearings.   Public  testimony,  by  citizens,  profession- 
als, and  city  officials,  brought  forth  statements  of  concern  on 
the  urgent  matters  besetting  each  locality;  and  the  hearings  have 
been  published  in  five  volumes,  entitled  Hearings  before  the 
National  Commission  on  Urban  Problems.   Volume  4  contains  the 
transcripts  of  "hearings  held  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  where 
the  major  topics  discussed  were  ghetto  growth  and  problems,  inte- 
gration, cooperatives,  urban  renewal,  jobs,  and  social  services. 
The  testimony  from  Philadelphia  will  provide  the  reader  with  a 
variety  of  opinions  and  some  unusual  insight  into  urban  problems 
and  programs  in  this  city.   (Available  from  Government  Printing 
Office;  price  $1.75.) 

A  market  analysis  of  interest  to  builders,  mortgagees,  planners, 
and  others  involved  in  local  housing  production  has  been  published 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  of  HUD  and  is  entitled 
Analysis  of  the  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  -  New  Jersey  Housing 
Market  Area   (as  of  October  1,  1968).   This  report  studies  the 
area's  economy,  demographic  factors,  housing  market  factors,  and 
housing  demands.   The  data  presented  are  recent  and  cover  the 
multiple  factors  that  are  implicit  and  explicit  in  a  picture  of 
the  local  housing  market.   (Available  upon  request  from  HUD  or 
FHA,  Washington,  D.  C.  20410) 

A  number  of  studies  on  selected  aspects  of  Philadelphia's  housing 
situation  have  been  prepared  in  recent  years.  Mentioned  below  are 
three  of  these  works,  distinctive  for  their  analytical  competence 
and  timeliness. 

Residential  Rehabilitation:  The  Pitfalls  of  Nonprofit  Sponsorship , 
by  Paul  Niebanck  and  John  B.  Pope,  reports  on  a  low-inccme  housing 
demonstration  project  in  the  Queen's  Village  neighborhood  of  South 
Philadelphia.  The  project,  which  was  supported  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  is  surveyed  from  conception 
to  implementation.  This  excellent  case  study  will  introduce  the 
reader  to  some  of  the  problems  and  difficulties  associated  with 
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nonprofit  sponsorship,  which  usually  are  ignored  by  general  works 
on  the  subject.  The  book  was  published  by  the  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Studies,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (price  $2.95.) 

Report  on  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Information  Service,  an  experi- 
mental project  conducted  by  the  Office  of  the  Development  Coordinator 
under  a  demonstration  grant  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  was  prepared  in  September  1968.   The  study  assesses 
the  results  of  a  two-year  program  to  help  low-income  families  find 
better  housing  by  providing  advice  and  counseling  to  them,  and  by 
maintaining  an  information  pool  of  available  dwelling  units  to  which 
needy  families  could  be  referred. 

Low- Income  Housing  Primer  (tentative  title),  by  Lawrence  A.  Goldfarb 
and  Edward  T.  M.  Tsoi,  was  prepared  for  Urban  America  and  the  Ford 
Foundation,  and  is  scheduled  for  publication  early  in  1970.   The 
authors  of  this  work  took  the  opportunity  to  observe  at   first  hand 
the  housing  conditions  and  low- income  housing  programs  existing  in 
Philadelphia,  which  they  specifically  refer  to  throughout  their 
primer.   The  publication  makes  use  of  then-current  data  -  for  in- 
stance, cost  figures  for  new  and  rehabilitated  housing  are  based 
on  the  levels  prevailing  in  Philadelphia  in  1968,  while  the  primer 
was  in  preparation.   In  addition,  there  is  a  case  study  of  Mantua 
(a  low-income  neighborhood  in  West  Philadelphia)  in  the  chapter 
entitled  "Community  Development  through  Housing."   (This  book  is 
not  yet  available,  as  of  January  1970). 
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HOUSING  PROGRAMS: 
DESCRIPTIONS  AND  REFERENCES 


The  brief  housing  program  descriptions  on  the  following  pages, 
and  the  list  of  bibliographic  references  for  each,  are  intended 
to  give  the  reader  a  base  for  examining  the  programs  in  greater 
depth. 

The  generalized  summaries  we  provide  are  not  exhaustive  defini- 
tions and  analyses  of  these  complex  programs,  but  the  reference 
publications  cited  should  give  adequately  detailed  descriptions 
and  requirements  of  the  programs  and  their  implementation,  and 
will  often  measure,  evaluate,  and  criticize  the  operational  exper- 
iences.  Given  the  annotations  of  these  works  presented  in  the 
preceding  pages,  the  reader  should  be  able  to  judge  which  of  the 
reference  sources  will  be  useful  to  his  inquiry. 

A  number  of  local  agencies  and  institutions  will  have  most,  if 
not  all,  of  these  publications  in  their  libraries,  and  can  make 
them  available  for  consultation.   Of  course,  copies  of  these 
documents  can  be  obtained  (as  indicated  in  the  previous  pages) 
from  their  publishers,  although  some  works  are  quite  expensive. 

Advice  and  information  on  the  housing  programs  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Philadelphia  regional  office  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD),  and  from  the  Philadelphia  insuring 
office  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  (FHA) .  An  important 
source  of  local  information,  experience,  and  advice  is  the  Office 
of  the  Deputy  Managing  Director  for  Housing,  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia. 
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Home  Mortgage  Insurance  (Section  203) 

This  is  the  basic  FHA  program,  instituted  under  the  National 
Housing  Act  which  established  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
in  1937  to  insure  mortgages  for  the  purchase,  alteration,  repair, 
or  improvement  of  existing  or  newly-constructed  housing  for  home 
ownership.   This  "regular  program"  of  home  mortgage  insurance 
guarantees  long-term,  low-down-payment  mortgages  for  the  purchase 
of  one-  to  four-family  homes,  and  also  insures  home  improvement 
loans  of  up  to  20-year  term.   The  interest  rate  on  approved  mort- 
gages and  loans  is  set  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD  (currently  at 
8-1/2  percent),  and  the  program  requires  an  additional  1/2  percent 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  premium  to  insure  the  lender  (mortgagee) 
in  event  of  the  borrower's  (mortgagor's)  default. 

FHA's  Section  203  program  is  the  one  thousands  of  home  buyers  have 
utilized  in  making  their  purchases  in  many  parts  of  the  city  and 
suburbs.   Although  the  interest  rate  on  these  mortgages  has  not 
been  an  inducement  to  use  the  program  --  and,  in  fact,  at  the 
present  time  is  higher  than  that  obtainable  on  conventional  mort- 
gages in  Pennsylvania  --  the  long-term  (usually  25  or  30  years), 
low  down-payment  (as  low  as  3  percent  on  homes  up  to  $15,000  in 
price)  features  enable  purchase  by  families  with  low  assets,  and 
usually  permit  the  buyer  to  reduce  his  monthly  carrying  charges 
below  what  he  would  be  required  to  pay  under  a  conventional  mort- 
gage (usually  15  to  20  years).   The  percentage  required  for  down- 
payment  increases  as  the  cost  of  homes  rises,  but  remains  below 
that  usually  required  for  conventional  mortgages. 

References 

Basic  Laws  and  Authorities  on  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 

pp.  14-20  (1969  edition) 
Citizens'  Guide  to  Housing  Programs  in  Philadelphia;  pp.  71,  73-74, 
Realtor's  Guide  to  Housing  Programs;  Part  III,  pp.  1-7. 
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Rental  Housing  Mortgage  Insurance  (Section  207) 

This  section  of  the  National  Housing  Act  of  1937  provides  mortgage 
insurance  to  finance  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  rental 
housing  for  families.   As  subsequently  amended,  this  program  offers 
insurance  for  the  lender  of  an  approved  long-term  90-percent  mort- 
gage for  the  construction  and  rehabilitation,  or  purchase  of  exist- 
ing multiple-unit  rental  housing,  built  by  any  public  or  private 
mortgagor  approved  by  FHA.   Projects  may  include  commercial  and 
community  facilities  serving  the  occupants.   The  interest  rate  on 
approved  mortgages  is  set  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD  (currently  at 
8-1/2  percent),  and  carries  an  additional  1/2-percent  FHA  mortgage 
insurance  premium.   The  mortgage  term  may  be  up  to  39  years. 

This  "regular  FHA  program"  for  rental  housing  is  the  multi-family 
equivalent  of  the  Section  203  regular  program  for  home  ownership. 
It  has  been  used  frequently  in  Philadelphia  and  its  suburbs,  al- 
though recent  application  of  the  program  has  been  inhibited  by 
the  relatively  unattractive  interest  rates  and  federal  processing 
requirements. 

References 

Basic  Laws  and  Authorities  on  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 

pp.  28-37  (1969  edition) 
Guide  to  Federal  Low-  and  Moderate -Income  Housing  and  Community 

Development  Programs;  p.  16. 
Citizens'  Guide  to  Housing  Programs  in  Philadelphia;  p.  76. 
Realtor's  Guide  to  Housing  Programs;  Part  II,  pp.  1-3. 
Residential  Rehabilitation:  The  Pitfalls  of  Nonprofit  Sponsorship. 
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Cooperative  Housing  Insurance  (Section  213) 

Also  one  of  the  original  sections  of  the  National  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  this  program  provides  mortgage  insurance  to  finance  the 
construction  or  acquisition  or  rehabilitation  of  multi-family 
properties  held  by  nonprofit  cooperative-ownership  housing  corpor- 
ations or  trusts,  or  to  be  sold  to  such  a  group.  Mortgages  are 
insured  by  FHA  and  may  be  up  to  97  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
property,  and  term  of  the  mortgage  can  be  as  long  as  40  years. 
The  interest  rate  is  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD  (currently  at 
8-1/2  percent,  plus  1/2  percent  FHA  mortgage  insurance  premium). 
Occupants  must  be  members  of  the  nonprofit  cooperative  corporation, 
each  of  whom  is  a  joint  shareholder  in  the  property  owned  by  the 
cooperative. 

Cooperatives  have  not  been  a  common  form  of  home  ownership  in 
Philadelphia,  although  they  are  quite  popular  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere.  Among  the  local  projects  which  have  been  financed 
under  this  program  are  the  Friends  Housing  Cooperative,  Kennedy 
House,  Penn  Center  House,  2101  Walnut  Street,  and  William  Penn 
House  —  most  of  which  are  luxury  cooperative  buildings  in  Center 
City. 

References 

Basic  Laws  and  Authorities  on  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 

pp.  39-47  (1969  edition). 
Citizens'  Guide  to  Housing  Programs  in  Philadelphia;  pp.  74-76. 
Realtor's  Guide  to  Housing  Programs;  Part  II,  pp.  4-7;  Part  III, 

p.  8. 
Building  the  American  City;  pp.  134-142. 
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Rehabilitation  and  Neighborhood  Conservation  Housing  Insurance 
(Section  220) 


These  programs  were  enacted  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  to  supple- 
ment the  insurance  of  mortgages  under  Sections  203  and  207  with  a 
system  of  loan  and  mortgage  insurance  designed  to  assist  the  financ- 
ing of  housing  construction  or  rehabilitation  in  approved  urban 
renewal  and  concentrated  code  enforcement  areas.  Essentially,  the 
various  sub-sections  of  this  program  provide  the  same  features  per- 
mitted under  the  ''regular  FHA  programs"  for  homes  and  multi-family 
structures,  but  specifically  provide  that  they  be  carried  out  in 
federally-assisted  areas  of  slum  clearance  and  urban  redevelopment, 
urban  renewal,  and  concentrated  code  enforcement  —  as  long  as 
such  areas  have  had  HUD-approved  plans  for  such  activities. 

This  Section  also  permits  properties  to  be  rehabilitated  with  fed- 
eral assistance  by  the  local  public  agency  (in  Philadelphia,  the 
Redevelopment  Authority),  and  resold  to  an  FHA-approved  purchaser 
under  the  usual  long-term  (up  to  40  years),  low  down-payment  (10 
percent)  provisions.  Mortgage  interest  rates  are  fixed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  (currently  8-1/2  percent,  plus  1/2-percent  FHA  mort- 
gage insurance  premium) . 

The  program  is  currently  active  in  the  Cedar  Park  area  of  West 
Philadelphia,  and  in  the  past  has  been  used  in  the  Powelton  com- 
munity, as  well  as  for  construction  of  the  Hopkinson  House  and 
Hollander  House  projects  in  Center  City. 


References 

Ba3ic  Laws  and  Authorities  on  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 

pp.  49-59  (1969  edition). 
HUD  Residential  Rehabilitation  Programs. 

Citizens'  Guide  to  Housing  Programs  in  Philadelphia;  pp.  74-75. 
Realtor's  Guide  to  Housing  Programs;  Part  II,  pp.  10-11;  Part  III, 

pp.  9-13. 
Better  Housing:   A  Social  Priority  for  Pennsylvania;  Vol,  II, 

pp.  65-68 
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Low-cost  Sales  Housing  (Section  221-d-2) 

This  program  provides  housing  for  sale  to  low-or  moderate -income 
and  displaced  families  by  financing  the  purchase  of  new  or  existing 
homes.  Aaopted  as  part  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961,  this  Section 
permits  mortgage  insurance  for  moderately-priced  one-to  four-family 
homes,  with  somewhat  higher  prices  allowed  for  families  of  five  or 
more  persons. 

Down-payment  of  only  $200  is  required  for  a  single-family  property 
purchased  by  a  displaced  family  (forced  to  move  because  of  urban 
renewal  or  other  governmental  action),  or  three  percent  in  the  case 
of  any  other  family.   Term  of  the  mortgage  is  usually  thirty  years, 
although  it  can  be  as  long  as  thirty-five  years  for  certain  approved 
moderate-income  families.   The  interest  rate,  set  by  the  Secretary 
of  HUD,  is  presently  8%%,  plus  h°L   FHA  mortgage  insurance  premium. 
Maximum  mortgage  amount  for  a  one-family  property  is  $18,000,  or 
$21,000  for  a  family  of  five  or  more;  and  $24,000  for  a  duplex 
(two-family  residence). 

The  program  is  similar  to  the  regular  FHA  home  ownership  program 
(Section  203),  except  that  mortgages  are  limited  to  moderate-income 
families  and  the  down  payment  provisions  are  even  more  liberal. 
The  program  has  been  used  frequently  in  Philadelphia,  including 
some  of  the  homes  rehabilitated  or  constructed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  City-sponsored  Philadelphia  Housing  Development  Corpora- 
tion (PHDC). 
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Housing  for  Elderly  Persons  (Section  231) 

Added  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1959,  this  program  finances  the  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  of  rental  housing  intended  for  occupancy 
by  elderly  individuals.   Projects  may  be  sponsored  by  public  or  non- 
profit developers  (with  mortgages  at  100  percent  of  cost),  or  by 
profit-motivated  developers  (with  mortgages  at  90  percent  of  cost). 
Mortgages  up  to  40-year  term,  at  market  rates  of  interest  (currently 
8k   percent,  plus  k   percent  mortgage  insurance  premium)  are  insured 
by  FHA.  Eligible  tenants  are  persons  aged  62  or  older,  married  or 
single.  No  income  limits  are  fixed  for  this  program;  and  tenants 
are  expected  to  be  able  to  afford  the  economic  rent  of  the  units  in 
the  project  -  which  can  be  somewhat  lower  than  conventially-f inanced 
projects  because  of  the  long  term  of  the  mortgage. 

As  with  other  non-subsidized  FHA  multi-family  programs,  the  market 
interest  rate  provisions  have  limited  the  utility  of  Section  231. 
The  only  units  in  Philadelphia  which  have  been  financed  with  the 
assistance  of  this  program  are  York  House  (two  buildings  totalling 
477  units)  and  the  Downtown  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged  (160  units). 
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Condominium  Housing  (Section  234) 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  enacted  this  program 
to  permit  FHA  mortgage  insurance  for  the  construction  or  rehabili- 
tation of  multi-family  projects  owned  and  operated  as  condominiums. 
In  such  projects,  housing  units  are  individually  owned,  together 
with  an  undivided  interest  in  the  common  areas  and  facilities  which 
serve  the  project. 

FHA  will  insure  the  "blanket"  mortgage  for  the  construction  of  such 
a  project,  and  will  then  insure  the  separate  mortgages  on  each  of 
the  individual  units  in  the  multi-family  project  upon  their  sale  to 
an  approved  owner-occupant.   Sales  of  individual  units  are  actually 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  regular  FHA  program  (Section  203)  for  single 
homes.   An  owner-occupant  mortgagor  may  own  up  to  four  housing  units 
in  the  project,  three  of  which  he  may  then  lease  as  he  pleases. 

Condominiums  are  not  permissible  in  all  states,  and  have  only  re- 
cently been  accepted  in  Pennsylvania.  No  use  of  the  "234"  Program 
has  been  made  in  Philadelphia  to  date. 
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Low-Rent  Public  Housing 

This  is  the  original  housing  subsidy  program,  first  adopted  by  the 
U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937,  and  revised  often  in  the  succeeding  years. 
Public  housing  provides  rental  units  for  low-income  persons  and 
families  in  structures  operated  by  a  local  housing  authority  (such 
as  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority.) 

The  local  authority  applies  to  the  Housing  Assistance  Administration 
of  HUD  for  a  reservation  of  funds  to  provide  a  specified  number  and 
types  of  public  housing  units,  within  construction  cost  limits  per 
unit  set  by  the  Federal  legislation.   Upon  KUD's  acceptance  of  the 
proposal,  the  local  authority  may  sell  long-term  bonds;  and  the 
Federal  Government  executes  an  Annual  Contributions  Contract  with 
the  local  authority  to  make  yearly  payments  which  will  amortize 
those  bonds.   Thus,  the  Federal  program  pays,  in  effect,  the  capital 
costs  of  designing  and  constructing  the  housing.   Ten  percent  of 
the  rent  collected  by  the  local  housing  authority  is  paid  to  the 
local  government  in  lieu  of  taxes,  as  such  publicly-owned  properties 
are  otherwise  exempt  from  local  real  estate  taxation. 

The  1969  Housing  Act  has  repealed  the  long-standing  requirement  that 
rental  incomes  from  tenants  must  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  oper- 
ating cost  of  the  housing.   Therefore,  local  authorities  are  per- 
mitted to  keep  their  rental  charges  lower  and,  in  effect,  grant 
further  subsidies  to  low-income  tenants.   Hence,  the  Annual  Contri- 
butions Contract  now  may  cover  both  capital  and  some  operating 
costs  of  the  local  authority. 

Until  recent  years,  the  local  housing  authority  was  responsible 
for  production  of  the  housing,  by  contracting  with  construction 
firms  for  building  on  a  site  owned  by  the  local  authority.   Through 
subsequent  changes  in  legislation,  the  public  housing  program  has 
evolved  a  series  of  more  flexible  (and  less  costly)  production 
techniques . 

Turnkey:  The  local  housing  authority  purchases  new  or  rehabilitated 

units  from  approved  private  developers,  at  fixed  prices,  upon 

completion  of  construction.   There  are  presently  three  variants  of 

this  method  permitted: 

Turnkey  I  -  as  above,  the  developer  constructs  or  rehabilitates 
housing  on  the  accepted  sites  and  sells  to  the  local  housing 
authority  upon  completion,  at  pre-determined  prices. 

Turnkey  II  -  the  developer,  after  selling  to  the  authority,  is 

involved  in  the  management  of  the  project  he  has  constructed. 

Turnkey  III  -  public  housing  tenants  may  obtain  lease-purchase 
rights  to  their  dwellings  and,  after  accumulation  of  suffi- 
cient equity,  may  buy  the  property  from  the  authority  under 
low-income  home  ownership  provisions,  with  up  to  40-yeai.- 
mortgage  at  below-market-interest-rates. 
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Public  Housing,  continued 


Purchase  of  existing  vacant  housing  scattered  throughout  resi- 
dential neighborhoods.   The  housing  may  be  ready  for  immediate 
re-occupancy,  or  may  (usually)  require  substantial  rehabilitation 
which  is  performed  by  an  approved  developer  under  contract  to 
the  local  housing  authority.   Housing  then  is  rented  by  the  au- 
thority to  eligible  low-income  tenants.   In  Philadelphia,  this 
procedure  has  been  known  as  the  "Used-House  Program." 

Leasing:  The  local  housing  authority  may  lease  privately-owned 
accommodations  in  new  or  existing  houses,  or  units  in  multi- 
family  structures,  and  sub-let  them  at  subsidized  rents  to  eli- 
gible low-income  tenants.   Thus,  the  local  authority  absorbs  the 
difference  between  the  HUD-approved  market  rent  and  the  amount 
paid  by  the  low-income  tenants. 

Eligible  tenants  must  be  within  income  limits  set  by  the  local 
housing  authority  and  approved  by  HUD  for  that  locality.   They  may 
remain  in  public  housing  as  long  as  their  income  does  not  rise 
beyond  a  point  (25  percent  higher  than  the  admission  limit)  set 
for  continued  occupancy.   (That  upper  limit  must  be  at  least  20 
percent  below  the  lowest  rents  at  which  the  unsubsidized  private- 
market  can  provide  "a  substantial  supply  of  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  housing,"  according  to  the  Federal  legislation,  and  as 
determined  for  that  locality  by  the  regional  office  of  HUD.)  Incomes 
are  periodically  re-examined  to  determine  continued  eligibility. 
(See  table  on  page  3  7,  for  Income  Limits  for  Housing  Programs  in 
Philadelphia.) 

Rents  charged  tenants  in  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority  units 
vary.   By  Pennsylvania  law,  at  least  one-sixth  of  the  tenant's 
income  must  be  paid  in  rent  to  the  Housing  Authority.   (For  persons 
or  families  receiving  public  assistance,  the  amount  allocated  by 
the  State  for  shelter  allowance  and  utilities  is  payable  to  the 
Authority.)   For  the  Used  House  Program,  occupancy  is  based  upon  a 
fixed  rent  of  $63  monthly  for  up  to  three  bedrooms,  $65  for  four- 
bedroom  units,  and  $67  for  five  or  more  bedrooms.   In  the  Leasing 
Program,  the  fixed  rents  are  $45  a  month  for  efficiencies  or  one- 
bedroom  units,  $55  for  two  bedrooms,  and  $60  for  three  bedrooms 
or  more. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Housing  Authority  owns  and  operates  more  than 
14,000  low-rent  housing  units  in  projects  built  between  1938  and 
1968,  plus  more  than  5,000  in  used  houses  and  1,000  in  leased  units. 
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References  on  Public  Housing 

Basic  Laws  and  Authorities  on  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 

pp.  225-251  (1969  edition). 
Citizens'  Guide  to  Housing  Programs  in  Philadelphia;  pp.  59-69. 
Public  Housing  Handbook  for  Applicants  and  Tenants. 
Building  the  American  City;   pp.  108-151. 
A  Decent  Home;  pp.  54-61. 
HUD  Residential  Rehabilitation  Programs. 
Community  Action  and  Urban  Housing;  pp.  70-75. 

Handbook  on  Housing  Law;  Vol.  I,  Chapter  IV,  parts  I,  II,  III,  and  IV. 
Journal  of  Housing;  Vol.  26,  No.  6  (June  1969),  pp.  287-291; 

and  Vol.  26,  No.  8  (August-September  1969),  pp.  402-408. 
The  Large  Poor  Family:   A  Housing  Gap  (Technical  Report  No.  4  of 

the  Douglas  Commission) 
Realtor's  Guide  to  Housing  Programs;  Part  I,  pp.  22-23. 
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Housing  for  the  Elderly  and  the  Handicapped  (Section  202) 

Instituted  unaer  the  Housing  Act  of  1959,  this  program  provides 
direct  long-term  (up  to  50  years),  low-interest  (3  percent)  mort- 
gage loans  to  public,  nonprofit,  limited-profit,  or  cooperative 
sponsors  of  housing  and  related  facilities  for  elderly  or  handi- 
capped families  or  persons. 

Eligible  tenants  include  single  persons  aged  62  or  older,  families 
whose  head  or  spouse  is  62  or  older,  handicapped  persons,  or  fami- 
lies whose  head  or  spouse  is  handicapped.   Occupants  must  have 
incomes  above  those  for  public  housing  admission,  but  below  certain 
limits  set  by  HUD.   (See  the  table  on  page  3  7,  for  Income  Limits 
for  Housing  Programs  in  Philadelphia.) 

Apparently,  this  program  is  being  phased  out  in  favor  of  the  new 
Section  236  (see  page  32),  which  is  intended  to  permit  somewhat 
more  simplified  an^  liberalized  provisions  for  all  forms  of  subsi- 
dized rental  housing.  Use  of  the  Section  202  program  in  Phila- 
delphia has  included  nine  projects  totalling  about  1,900  units. 
Seven  more  are  under  construction  or  in  processing,  and  will  add 
about  880  more  units  to  the  housing  stock.   (About  half  of  these 
future  projects  are  being  converted  to  the  "236"  program.) 
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Low-cost  Rental  Housing  (Section  221-d-3) 

Adopted  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1961,  and  subsequently  amended,  this 
program  provided  for  the  rehabilitation  or  improvement  of  housing 
for  rent  to  low-  or  moderate-income  families.   This  legislation 
permitted  FHA  insurance  of  construction  mortgages  at  market  interest 
rates,  some  of  which,  upon  completion,  would  be  eligible  for  below- 
market-interest-rate  (so-called  BMIR)  mortgages  of  between  1  percent 
and  3  percent,  as  Federal  appropriations  would  allow.   Projects 
financed  at  market  interest  rates,  and  some  few  BMIR  projects  as 
well,  could  also  receive  Rent  Supplement  assistance,  to  permit 
occupancy  for  low-income  families  for  up  to  40  percent  of  the  units 
in  the  project. 

Housing  may  be  sponsored  by  nonprofit,  builder-seller,  investor- 
sponsor,  or  cooperative  organizations,  and  certain  public  bodies, 
for  whom  mortgages  may  cover  the  entire  cost  of  construction.   For 
limited-dividend  corporations  sponsoring  construction,  the  mortgage 
amount  is  limited  to  90  percent  of  replacement  cost.   Term  of  the 
mortgage  may  be  up  to  40  years. 

Eligible  tenants  are  either  (1)  those  displaced  by  governmental 
action,  (2)  families  with  either  spouse  aged  62  or  older,  (3) 
families  with  either  spouse  handicapped,  (4)  families  now  living  in 
substandard  housing,  or  (5)  those  whose  present  or  former  dwelling 
was  destroyed  by  natural  disaster.   Income  limits  are  set  by  HUD 
for  occupancy  in  221  (d)(3) -BMIR  housing.   (See  table,  page  37,  for 
Income  Limits  for  Housing  Programs  in  Philadelphia.) 

The  221(d)(3)  Program  took  some  years  to  become  established  in 
Philadelphia,  but  recently  has  elicited  considerable  interest  among 
community-based  organizations.  Magnolia  Mews ,  in  Germantown,  was 
the  first  to  be  completed  and  occupied,  with  62  units.   Since  then, 
two  others  have  been  completed:   Marshall  Square  (44  units)  and 
Zion  Gardens  (96  units).   Two  more  projects  (with  242  units)  are 
nearing  completion;  three  additional  (236  units)  are  in  advanced 
stages  of  processing;  and  about  nine  others  are  being  planned. 

Since  the  1968  passage  of  the  Section  236  program  (see  page  32 
below),  Section  221(d)(3)  is  being  phased  out.   Some  of  the  projects 
currently  being  developed  have  reservations  for  funding  under  221 
(d)(3),  but  most  of  them  will  be  converted  to  Section  236. 
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References  on  Section  221(d)(3) 
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Rent  Supplements 


Enacted  under  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  for  1966,  this 
program  enables  low-income  families  to  rent  certain  Federally- 
financed  new  and  rehabilitated  housing  by  making  payments  to  the 
nonprofit  housing  sponsor  on  behalf  of  some  of  their  tenants.   The 
program  has  been  revised  and  amended  several  times  in  its  brief 
history.   It  is  used  primarily  in  conjunction  with  subsidized  low- 
rent  housing  produced  under  Section  221(d)(3)  and  Section  236,  and 
also  with  certain  approved  Section  202  and  Section  221(d)(3)  below- 
market-interest-rate  (BMIR)  projects. 

The  supplement  payment  is  the  difference  between  the  actual  (economic) 
rent  for  the  housing  unit  and  25  percent  of  the  approved  tenant's  ad- 
justed annual  gross  income  (the  minimum  which  the  tenant  must  pay 
toward  the  actual  rent,  payable  monthly).   To  be  eligible  for  rent 
supplement  assistance,  a  family's  adjusted  income  cannot  exceed  the 
limits  for  admission  into  public  housing.   (See  table,  page  37,  for 
Income  Limits  for  Housing  Programs  in  Philadelphia.)   The  supplement 
cannot  in  any  case  exceed  70  percent  of  the  approved  rent  schedule 
for  the  housing  unit.   Adjustments  in  payments  are  to  be  made  period- 
ically to  reflect  changes  in  the  tenant's  income  and  family  size. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  following  rental  housing  projects  have  tenants 
who  are  receiving  assistance  under  the  Rent  Supplement  program: 
Magnolia  Mews  in  Germantown,  financed  under  Section  221(d)(3),  and 
Marshall  Sheperd  Village  in  West  Philadelphia,  financed  under  Section 
202.  The  following  projects  under  Section  221(d)(3)  have  been 
approved  for  Rent  Supplement  assistance  upon  their  completion:  Fair- 
mount  Manor,  Beckett  Apartments,  Mill  Creek  Townhouses,  and  Park  Plaza 
Apartments . 
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Low-Income  Rehabilitation  for  Resale  (Section  221-h) 

This  program  was  instituted  by  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966.   Its  purpose  is  to  finance  the 
purchase  and  rehabilitation  of  substandard  housing  for  subsequent 
resale  to  low-income  families.   FHA  insures  the  project  mortgage 
at  market  rates  of  interest  (currently  8-1/2  percent);  and, upon 
completion,  the  interest  rate  is  reduced  to  3  percent.   FHA  then 
insures  the  mortgage  on  the  rehabilitated  individual  home  upon 
its  resale  to  a  low- income  purchaser. 

Projects  must  include  at  least  four  housing  units,  to  be  purchased 
and  rehabilitated  by  a  nonprofit  organization.   Upon  resale  to  a 
low-income  family,  the  individual  unit  mortgage  can  extend  up  to 
40  years  and  be  at  1  percent  to  3  percent  interest  (be low-market - 
interest-rate),  depending  on  the  purchaser's  income.   The  low- 
income  purchaser  pays  at  least  $200  down  in  cash,  (or  the  equiv- 
alent in  labor  or  materials),  and  monthly  payments  (at  the  rate  of 
20  percent  of  adjusted  annual  income)  for  principal,  interest, 
taxes,  and  insurance. 

Eligible  purchasers  must  have  family  incomes  within  the  limits  set 
for  that  locality  for  continued  occupancy  in  public  housing.   (See 
table,  page  37,  for  Income  Limits  for  Housing  Programs  in  Phila- 
delphia.)  Maximum  mortgage  amount  is  $13,000  (or  $21,000  for  fam- 
ilies of  five  or  more  persons). 

This  program  probably  will  be  phased  out  and  replaced  by  the  new 
Section  235  program.   In  Philadelphia,  the  most  frequent  use  of 
Section  221(h)  has  been  through  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Develop- 
ment Corporation  (PHDC),  a  quasi-public,  city-sponsored  nonprofit 
agency  for  the  acquisition,  rehabilitation,  and  construction  of 
low-cost  housing  for  resale  to  low-  and  moderate -income  families. 
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Section  235  continued 

Many  Philadelphia  projects  initiated  or  planned  under  the  earlier 
programs  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (see  especially  Sections  221(h) 
and  even  221(a)(3),  pages  29  and  26  above)  are  being  converted  to 
Section  235.   The  above-noted  provision  for  nonprofit  sponsorship 
has  elicited  considerable  interest  and  commitment  from  local  and 
community  organizations  who  wish  to  increase  the  supply  of  low-cost 
sales  housing  throughout  the  city.  A  major  developer  under  this 
program  is  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Development  Corporation,  the 
City-sponsored  nonprofit  organization  described  above  on  page  29. 
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Rental  and  Cooperative  Housing  for  Low-  and  Moderate- 
Income  Families  (Section  236) 

Also  adopted  by  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968, 
this  new  program  is  intended  to  finance  the  construction  or  rehab- 
ilitation of  rental  or  cooperative  housing  for  lower-income  fami- 
lies. Federal  assistance  ia  provided  in  the  form  of  mortgage 
insurance,  plus  periodic  payments  to  the  mortgagee  (lender)  to 
reduce  the  mortgagor's  (owner's)  interest  costs  on  th3  loan,  thus 
permitting  reduction  of  rents  (or  cooperative  membership  charges) 
for  those  tenants  unable  to  afford  the  "Economic  rent." 

Insured  mortgage  financing  is  at  market  interest  rates  (currently 
8-1/2  percent,  as  set  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD).   The  mortgagor's 
interest  payments  may  be  reduced  to  as  low  as  1  percent,  depending 
upon  the  incomes  of  the  tenants,  with  the  Federal  Government  paying 
the  lender  the  difference  between  that  subsidized  percentage  and 
the  contract  (or  market)  rate  on  the  executed  mortgage. 

Sponsors  of  such  projects  may  be  public  agencies,  cooperatives, 
limited-dividend  corporations,  private  nonprofit  organizations,  or 
any  other  approved  mortgagor  who  will  sell  the  project  upon  com- 
pletion to  a  private  nonprofit  corporation. 

Eligible  tenants  must  be  either:  (1)  a  single  person  aged  62  or 
older,  except  that  single  persons  under  62  may  occupy  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  units  in  any  one  project,  or  (2)  other  lower-income 
families.   Handicapped  persons  and  displacees  have  preference  in 
occupancy.   Income  limits  for  tenants  are  set  at  135  percent  of  the 
limits  for  admission  to  public  housing  in  that  locality,  although 
up  to  20  percent  of  the  eligible  tenants  may  have  moderate  incomes  up 
to  90  percent  of  the  limits  established  for  occupancy  under  Section 
221(d)(3).   (See  table,  page  37,  for  Income  Limits  for  Housing 
Programs  in  Philadelphia.)   Furthermore,  up  to  40  percent  of  the 
occupants  in  a  project  financed  under  Section  236  may  be  recipients 
of  Rent  Supplement  assistance. 

Tenants  must  pay  at  least  25  percent  of  the  family's  adjusted  gross 
annual  income  on  a  monthly  basis.   Like  Section  235,  the  payments 
and  subsidies  will  be  revised  bi-annually,  so  that  the  tenant's  in- 
come may  rise  or  fall  and  the  family  still  can  live  in  the  unit. 
Qualified  tenants  may  eventually  purchase  their  housing  under  the 
provisions  of  the  companion  Section  235,  if  the  project  is  so 
designed  and  constructed  as  to  permit  individual  ownership  of  the 
housing  units.  Conversely,  homes  built  under  Section  235  may  be 
operated  as  rental  units  under  Section  236  as    long  as  they  cannct 
be  marketed  as  sales  housing. 
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Section  236  Cont inued 

Many  local  projects  planned  or  initiated  under  Section  221(d)(3) 
are  being  converted  to  this  new  program.   In  addition,  as  Federal 
funds  for  application  under  Section  202  are  exhausted,  those 
projects  also  are  being  converted  to  this  program.   Eventually, 
both  of  those  earlier  programs  will  be  phased  out  of  operation  in 
favor  of  Section  236. 
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Special  Mortgage  Insurance  Assistance  (Section  237) 

A  special  provision  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1968  was  the  creation  of 
a  new  program  of  mortgage  insurance  for  families  of  low  and  moderate 
income  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  credit  requirements  normally  estab- 
lished for  home  purchasers  under  the  other  FHA  programs. 

Thus,  Section  237  will  help  provide  adequate  housing  for  families 
which,  for  reasons  of  credit  history,  irregular  income  patterns  caused 
by  seasonal  employment,  or  other  factors,  are  unable  to  qualify  for 
insurance  under  the  various  FHA  programs  under  Sections  203,  220,  221, 
234,  or  235.   Any  otherwise  eligible  families  with  an  incentive  for 
homeownership,  and  willing  to  accept  guidance  and  counseling  (such  as 
budget  and  debt  management),  may  be  granted  mortgage  insurance  -- 
consistent  with  such  family's  eligibility  under  any  one  of  the  other 
FHA  programs.   Mortgages  are  limited  to  $15,000;  and  monthly  payments 
(for  principal,  interest,  insurance,  and  local  real  estate  taxes) 
cannot  exceed  25  percent  of  the  applicant's  average  monthly  income. 

An  adequate  counseling  program  must  be  in  effect  in  the  locality 
before  such  mortgage  insurance  will  be  provided;  and  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  is  authorized  to  provide  (or  may  contract  with  public  or  pri- 
vate organizations  to  provide)  the  necessary  counseling  services. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Urban  League  has  a  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government  to  administer  the  appropriate  budget,  debt  management, 
and  related  services. 
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Rehabilitation  Grants  (Section  115) 

This  program  provides  grants  up  to  $3,500  to  owner-occupants  of 
residential  properties  in  urban  renewal  and  concentrated  code 
enforcement  areas,  enabling  owners  to  make  improvements  which  will 
permit  real  property  to  conform  to  applicable  local  codes  and  re- 
newal standards.   Eligible  recipients  are  owner-occupants  whose 
annual  income  is  $3,000  or  less,  or  whose  housing  costs  would  be 
in  excess  of  25  percent  of  annual  income. 

The  program  was  enacted  under  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965,  and  has  been  amended  several  times  since  then.   It  is 
usually  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Section  312  program  (Rehabili- 
tation Loans,  see  below  on  page  36).   In  Philadelphia,  the  program 
is  being  used  extensively  by  the  Department  of  Licenses  &  Inspec- 
tions in  the  concentrated  code  enforcement  (Neighborhood  Renewal 
Program)  areas  of  Germantown  and  Kensington;  and  by  the  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  in  a  number  of  Urban  Renewal  (and  Neighborhood 
Development  Program)  areas,  including  Haddington  and  West  Mill 
Creek  in  West  Philadelphia,  Pennsport  and  Whitman  in  South  Phila- 
delphia, Model  Cities,  Strawberry  Mansion,  and  Nicetown  in  North 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Wister  community  in  Germantown. 
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Rehabilitation  Loans  (Section  312) 

The  program  provides  low-interest  loans  for  real  property  improve- 
ments in  urban  renewal  and  concentrated  code  enforcement  areas,  to 
enable  owners  to  bring  their  property  into  conformance  with  codes 
and  requirements  applicable  to  the  area.  Loans  may  be  repaid  at 
up  to  20  years,  at  3  percent  interest;  in  Philadelphia,  the  maximum 
loan  permitted  is  $11,700  for  residential  properties,  and  up 
to  $50,000  for  non-residential  property.   Preference  is  given  to 
owners  whose  incomes  are  below  the  limits  set  for  the  221(d)(3) 
program.   (See  table,  page  37,  for  Income  Limits  for  Housing  Programs 
in  Philadelphia.) 

This  Section  was  adopted  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  and  has  been 
amended  on  several  occasions.   It  is  usually  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  Section  115  program  (Rehabilitation  Grants,  see  previous  page) 
and,  in  many  instances,  qualified  low-income  owners  can  receive  both 
a  loan  and  a  grant  in  combination. 

In  Philadelphia,  this  program  is  being  applied  by  the  Department  of 
Licenses  &  Inspections  in  the  concentrated  code  enforcement  (Neigh- 
borhood Renewal  Program)  areas  of  Germantown  and  Kensington,  and  by 
the  Redevelopment  Authority  in  Urban  Renewal  and  Neighborhood  Devel- 
opment Program  areas  including  Haddington  and  West  Mill  Creek  in 
West  Philadelphia,  Pennsport  and  Whitman  in  South  Philadelphia, 
Model  Cities,  Strawberry  Mansion,  and  Nicetown  in  North  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Wister  neighborhood  in  Germantown. 
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INCOME  LIMITS  FOR  HOUSING  PROGRAMS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

The  following  income  limits  were  in  effect  as  of  January  1970.   These 
figures  (which  are  subject  to  occasional  revision)  are  ad  justed- 
income  limits,  after  allowing  for  certain  deductions,  chief  of  which 
are  the  dependency  deductions,  which  are  explained  in  the  footnotes 
below. 


(a 

) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

Public 

Housing 

202 
Elderly 

235  Sales  and/or 
236  Rentals 

221-d-3 

Family 

Continued 

BMIR 

Size 

Admission*  Occupancy** 

Rentals 

"Malor" 

"Minor" 

Rentals 

1 

$3200 

$4000 

$4050 

$4320 

$4750 

$5300 

2 

3600 

4500 

4900 

4860 

5800 

6450 

3-4 

3800 

4750 

5130 

6850 

7600 

5-6 

4000 

5000 

5400 

7900 

8750 

7-8 

4200 

5250 

5670 

8900 

9900 

9/ 

4400 

5500 

5940 

it 

ii 

(a)   Income  limits  are  calculated  as  net  family  income  after  certain 
exclusions,  exemptions,  and  deductions  --  particularly  the  deduc- 
tion of  $100  for  each  dependent  and  $600  for  a  secondary  wage 
earner. 


*  Admission  limits  for  public  housing  also  apply  to  eligibility 
under  the  Rent  Supplement  program. 

**  Limits  for  continued  occupancy  in  public  housing;  these  also 

apply  as  admission  limits  for  relocatees.   These  limits  further 
serve  as  the  adjusted  income  limits  for  the  221(h)  Homeowner- 
ship  program,  after  deduction  of  $300  for  each  minor  dependent. 

(b)  In  addition,  admission  limits  are  increased  to  $6075  for  two 
elderly  unrelated  persons  living  together. 

(c)  "Major"  proportion  (80  percent)  of  allocated  Federal  funds  for 
Sections  235  and  236  are  designated  for  these  low-income  eligi- 
bility limits,  which  are  set  at  35  percent  above  the  public 
housing  admission  limits.   These  adjusted  income  limits  are 
after  allowance  of  $300  per  minor  dependent. 

(d)  "Minor"  proportion  (20  percent)  of  allocated  Federal  funds  under 
Sections  235  and  236  are  designated  for  these  moderate-income 
limits,  which  are  set  at  90  percent  of  the  Section  221(d)(3)- 
BMIR  limits. 

(e)  These  limits  also  serve  as  the  'preference"  range  for  homeowners 
seeking  rehabilitation  loans  under  the  Section  312  program. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  REFERENCE  TITLES  CITED  IN  PART  III 

A  Decent  Home  —  Report  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Urban 

Housing  (the  Kaiser  Commission).  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Basic  Laws  and  Authorities  on  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

(as  of  January  31,  1969)  --  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
House  of  Representatives.  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Better  Housing:   A  Social  Priority  for  Pennsylvania  — 

Report  of  the  Governor's  Housing  Task  Force,  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Building  the  American  City  --  Report  of  the  National  Commission 

on  Urban  Problems  (the  Douglas  Commission).  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Citizens'  Guide  to  Housing  Programs  in  Philadelphia   (1968 

edition)  —  Housing  Association  of  Delaware  Valley,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Community  Action  and  Urban  Housing  —  Community  Action  Program. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Guide  to  Federal  Low-  and  Moderate- Income  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Programs  --  Housing  staff  of  the  National  Urban 
Coalition,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Handbook  on  Housing  Law  (2  volumes)  --  National  Institute  for 

Education  in  Law  and  Poverty.  Northwestern  School  of  Law, 
Chicago,  111. 

HUD  Guides  and  HUD  Handbooks  (various)  —  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HUD  Residential  Rehabilitation  Programs   —  U.  S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Washington,  D.  C. 

President's  First  Annual  Report  on  National  Housing  Goals 

(January  23,  1969)  --  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States.   U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Realtor's  Guide  to  Housing  Programs  (1969  edition)  -- 

National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Residential  Rehabilitation:  The  Pitfalls  of  Nonprofit  Sponsorship  — 
Paul  Niebanck  and  John  B.  Pope.   Institute  for  Environmental 
Studies,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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